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THE ALDINE. 




A CATSKILL BROOK. 

The forests of the world contain no tree that is 
more beautiful than the Birch, and among the dif- 
ferent members of this family it is not easy to choose 
a favorite, since each possesses a charm that is pe- 
culiar to itself. The White Birch, which is, perhaps, 
the most graceful of all, is christened by Coleridge 
" The Lady of the Woods." It does not attain, in this 
country, the magnitude of the same species in Europe, 
seldom being more than four or five inches in diam- 
eter, and rising about twenty feet in height, with 
dense, dark-colored spray. In New England it is 
generally intermingled with pitch-pine, and is called 
the Poplar Birch, from the tremulous habit of its 
foliage. "Like the alder, it is employed by Nature 
for the shading of her living pictures, and for pro- 
ducing those gradations which are the charm of spon- 
taneous wood scenery. In all the Northern States, 
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a pitch-pine wood is generally fringed with White 
Birches, and outside of them is a still more humble 
growth of hazels, cornels, and vacciniums, uniting 
them imperceptibly with the herbage of the plain." 
One would not think, in view of its airy grace and 
elegance, that the White Birch was a hardy tree ; yet 
it is found, we are told, in the highest latitudes in 
which any tree can live. " It is the last deciduous 
tree in the northern boundaries of vegetation in 
America and Europe, before we reach the Arctic 
Circle, and the last that appears when we ascend 
high mountains occupying the belt just "below the 
line of perpetual snow." 

The epithets which denote color, and which are so 
often misapplied to trees, are said to serve as intel- 
ligible marks of identity to the different species of 
Birch. The Yellow and Red Birches, for example, 
maybe a little off color, as the saying is — that of the 
latter, while stained with red, being nearly white ; — 



but there is no mistaking the White and Black 
Birches anywhere. 

The Catskill Brook which Mr. Whittredge has 
drawn for us, and which is thoroughly characteristic 
of his genius, is a charming study of White and Black 
Birches. A group of young White Birches, rooted 
among ferns, and reflected in the pool below, stands 
in the full sunlight in the centre, and is surrounded 
by shadow, in which are seen the trunks of ancient 
trees, whose leaves are of a tender growth. On the 
right is a tall Black Birch, the patriarch of its family. 
Mosses, vines, and flowers cover the stones that 
border the brook. A bird, lost to sight in the dense 
leafage, may sing for us ; or the brook may greet us 
with its faint murmur; but we heed them not. We 
are alone in the Catskills, with the Birches, and the 
sough of their foliage is all the music we hear. We 
owe this pleasure to Mr. Whittredge, whose feeling 
for Nature is as tender as his knowledge is accurate. 



